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that nearly all savage education is moral and designed to promote the 
solidarity of the group. It is not, as with advanced peoples, a means 
of transmitting a precious indispensable fund of exact knowledge and 
key-ideas. 

In the peculiar and elaborate sex code recently brought to light 
among the Australians the author sees a specialized product of a par- 
ticular people rather than proof of earlier promiscuity. Practices 
often cited as survivals of marriage by capture are interpreted as con- 
ventionalized expressions of female coyness or as magical devices for 
averting ill-luck. Nor does he accept the assumption that the further 
back we go in human culture, the worse the woman is treated by her 
mate. 

Spencer's " ghost theory " of the origin of religion is rejected. 
Belief in invisible agency, and consequently in spirits, would exist if 
there were no such things as sleep, dreams, and death. Both magic 
and religion are expressions of the logical faculty of a mind working 
unscientifically. Nature-worship springs up in the human mind quite 
as naturally as ancestor-worship. Whether worship is directed towards 
ancestors, nature, animals, plants, or the symbols of reproduction, is a 
matter determined in the history of thought in particular regions. 

Averse as he is to dogmatizing, the author leaves as open questions 
some points popularly supposed to be settled by a particular theory. 
Frequently he finds merit in opposing theories, since each may explain 
how a certain practice or institution arose in a particular tribe or under 
special conditions. The psychology by which he -interprets savage man 
is altogether more living and adequate than that which passes among 
most ethnologists. One readily sees that Professor Thomas has a 
kindly feeling for the nature-man and finds him quite as human and 
normal as the culture-man. 

In every respect the book is done as well as the existing state of 
knowledge will permit, and it will undoubtedly do much to promote the 
study of this branch of sociology. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

What have the Greeks done for Modem Civilisation? The Lowell 
Lectures of 1908-1909. By John Pentland Mahaffy, C.V.O., 
D.C.L., of Trinity College, Dublin. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1909. Pp. xi, 263.) 

We may repeat of Professor Mahaffy's books what Aristotle says 
in effect of the Platonic dialogues : All are interesting and ingenious, 
but it is hardly to be expected that all should be equally good. The 
present volume, like its numerous predecessors, is discursive, trenchant, 
dogmatic, abounding in the obiter dicta, the anecdotes, the allusions that 
mark the man of wide experience, varied studies, and many hobbies; 
full of sententious saws and modern, especially Irish instances, sup- 
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ported by cross-references to the author's Rambles in Greece, Social 
Life in Greece, and History of Greek Literature — and never dull. 

It does not quite keep the promise of its title. It is merely a ram- 
bling, readable, and suggestive commentary on certain aspects of Greek 
life and letters, with occasional obligato and perfunctory recurrence 
to the thesis that all that is best in modern culture is derived from the 
Greeks, and that all civilizations which attempt to live by the secondary 
inspiration of Latin alone will inevitably degenerate. But despite the 
subdivision into chapters entitled Greek Poetry, Greek Prose, Architec- 
ture and Sculpture, Painting and Music, Science, Politics, Philosophy, 
there is no thorough systematic treatment of any topic and little en- 
deavor to trace the actual lines of historic influence. 

After some general characterization of Greek poetry, we pass to a 
few specific illustrations of its influence on the poetry of the moderns. 
But the instances cited are too trite and obvious to be of much interest 
except to an audience entirely virgin to the subject. The one new 
suggestion is that the scene in which Faust's suicidal purpose is checked 
by the sounds of Easter morn was suggested by a " parallel passage " 
in the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes. But even if we grant 
that Goethe was familiar with Apollonius, it is not probable that he 
thought of him in this connection. Professor Mahaffy exaggerates the 
resemblances of the two scenes when he says " But with the dawn . . . 
the sounds of men react upon her troubled spirit and cause her to put 
aside her dread resolve." On the contrary, it is the fear of death and 
the " thronging soft and delicate desires " of life that stay Medea's 
hand, and after her decision to live and rescue Jason is taken she 
waits impatiently for dawn to arrive. 

Of the remaining chapters, those that deal with architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, poetry, and science, though also unsystematic, are the most 
interesting and the richest in concrete detail. The chapter on Greek 
prose proves that Herodotus was a poet, to the confutation of Aristotle, 
traces the long periodic sentence of Cicero, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
Burke, Ruskin, and Gladstone back to the teaching of Isocrates, and 
approves Dionysius of Halicarnassus's censure of the contorted style 
of Thucydides. The final chapter, on philosophy and theology, is too 
thin and perfunctory for consideration. 

There are some inadvertences that would pass in lectures but should 
have been corrected in revision for the press. Tennyson would have 
cut off his right hand sooner than say " Bury the great duke with a 
nation's lamentation." It is not probable that Byron's 
" Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel " 
is " straight from Aeschylus ". It is more likely that it is straight 
from Waller, or from any one of half a dozen secondary sources. 
Byron certainly did not possess " a minute knowledge even of frag- 
ments of Greek poetry ". Of the Greek drama he knew little more 
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than the Prometheus and the Medea. It is an exaggeration to say 
that Herodotus could easily learn to read a modern Athenian news- 
paper in ten days. A Greek scholar of to-day, familiar with Lucian 
and Plutarch, can do it because he not only knows the Greek vocables 
but the French, German, and English newspaper phrases on which the 
modern Greek is modelled. The oration on the Crown is, as Professor 
Mahaffy of course knows when he stops to reflect, precisely the one 
great Greek speech that does end with a " sounding peroration ". It 
is not in the Sophist but in the Euthydemus that Plato travesties the 
subtleties of two professional educators. 

Paul Shorey. 

Geschichte der Romischen Kaiser. In two volumes. Von Alfred 

von Domaszewski, Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg. 

(Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1909. Pp. viii, 324; iv, 328, 

maps.) 

This is a history of the Roman emperors and in no sense one of the 
Roman Empire. It is not to be compared therefore with the work of 
Schiller, or the concluding volumes of Duruy, or the briefer books by 
Jones or Bury. In a short preface the author expresses his purpose with 
sufficient clearness. He says he desired to revivify the personalities 
of the Roman Caesars. " Durch das Nachdenken langer Jahre erwuch- 
sen diese Kaiser der Romer in dem Gefangnis des Bucherzimmers zu 
lebendigen Erscheinungen. Da sassen sie nun auf den Borden, den 
Stiihlen, selbst an meinem Schreibtische, bis mir die gespenstige 
Umgebung zur Qual wurde. So habe ich denn geschrieben, um mich 
selbst zu befreien." The result is the present pair of handsome 
volumes, embellished with a few well-chosen portrait plates. 

An examination of the work, however, does not bear out the im- 
plied suggestion that here is a well-balanced series of biographies. In 
fact one is led speedily to conclude that the clearness of the author's 
" apparitions " are largely in proportion to the literary excellence of 
his informational material. Where Suetonius, Tacitus, or Cassius Dio 
sharpen the visions, his narrative is a long one; where the less classical 
Herodianus or Vopiscus take up the main story, the account becomes 
very attenuated. How markedly this is the case is soon explained by 
saying that two hundred and forty pages are given to Augustus and 
only six to Aurelian. It is perfectly true that Augustus enjoyed a far 
longer reign than Aurelian, that he introduced much wider constitu- 
tional changes, and that we know a good deal more about him; but 
Aurelian surely need not have been damned to relative insignificance 
just because he came after the writers of the Silver Age, and such a 
modern author as Homo has had no trouble in filling a goodly volume 
with the story of his great reign. 

Again the book has been prepared under the scheme of assigning a 



